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of an army Into a desert is no light matter, and to 1884.
undertake it lightly Is a crime.

After the fall of Berber, or at least after the May 20.
news of It had reached this country, the expedition June 13,
to Khartoum became a practical issue. But there
were two subsidiary questions. When should It
start ? By what route should it go ? There were
three military parties, each with a route of Its own,
The two favourites were the ordinary passage up
the Nile, and a cross journey from Suakim on
the Red Sea by Berber to Khartoum, A third
way through the desert of Korosko had few
supporters, and was not much pressed. At the
end of July a Departmental Committee of the
War Office pronounced for the Nile, and at the
beginning of August a vote was taken in the
House of Commons. To send an expedition may
have been right or wrong. On the one hand. It
could be urged with truth that Gordon was in no
personal danger, that his voluntary mission had
failed, that he had disobeyed his instructions, that
he was at liberty to return, that a policy of what
Mr, Gladstone called rescuing and retiring would
certainly cost a large number of valuable lives.
On the other hand, public sentiment would have
been shocked, and British honour compromised,
by the desertion of a chivalrous soldier who had
undertaken from motives of religious principle and
patriotic duty a task too hard for human strength.
The Government had been guilty of an irretriev-
able error, an error worse than any crime in
Its consequences to the nation, and to themselves.
After the despatch of Gordon they had only a
choice of evils. The worst course they could
possibly take, because it combined the disadvan-
tages of all courses, was to send an expedition too
late. The Cabinet hesitated and procrastinated
because they were not agreed among themselves.